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smnBLARY 
Persons of Japanese ence an ry eisai ne Win the continental United 
States in 1940 numbéred 126,94)7,° less than:one-tenth of one percent of the 
total United ‘States population, according to the U.S. Census. Of this 
number, 112,353 persons were concentrated in the Pacific Coast States, dis-, 
tributed as“follows: 93,717 in’California, 14;565 in Washington, and.4,071 . 
in Oregon. Almost two-thirds were native-born. Pacdinone of the United. States, 


War Department reports enna thet pecans. of military apap bree 
114,222: persons of: ‘Japanese ancéstry moved from their established, resi- 
demcés:in all of California dnd the-western portions of fisehineion and «5: 
Orsers during the neieiod from March 2 to October 3, 19h. ; 

“In 1940, ei ee Sip et poole pn of the.Jdapanese workers in 
California, Washington, and Oregon were employed. in agriculture. ; Their 
agricultural activities included the operation, as:farm.owers, tenants,. 
and managers, of 6,118 farms, consisting of 258,07l.acres of. fama land ; 
valued at $72,600,000. These farms represented 2.2 percent of the number 
and value of all farms in the three States, ©. percent of all land in farms, 
and 1.5 percent of all cropland harvested. Most of these farms, about 8h 
percent, were in Caiifornia. 


ao 


The size of Japanese-operated farms was considerably smaller than 
that of all farms in California, Washington, and Oregon. In 1940, Japanese~ 
operated farms in the three States averaged 2. acres. of land, whereas all 
farms averaged 24] acres. Japanese-operated farms in Welshington were about 
one+third smaller than those in California and Oregon. In general, Japanese 
operators farmed their land more intensively than other farmers. 


In 1940, 70 pérdent of the Japanese farmers in the three States 
were tenants, as compared with only 19 percent of all farmers. The large 
proportion of tenancy among Japanese farmers probably has been due in part 
to the unfavorable attitude in many areas toward land ownership by Japanese, 
and in part to the fact that most Japanese farmers ‘started as farm laborers 
and were able to advance to tenancy but not to ownership, while comparatively 
few inherited farms as have a large propor tion of. peEiri pw se farm owners. 


Peacaredive to a survey of recorded farm propuatey anieanese “by the 
War Relocation Authority, pefsons of Japanese ancestry, on March 1,192, : 
owned approximately 71,000 acres of farm land within. the West Coast évacuated 
area. This acreage was less than two-tenths of one percerit of all land in 
alt farms in the -evacuaced ‘area. Individual Japanese, ownership units were 
mostly .-small, averaging only 41 ACTES.. . Almost, nine-tenths ‘of ‘the’ ‘owniér ship 
units were of less ‘than 50 acres, and about two-thirds. were: ‘of. léss than 
30 acres. Ownership units were largest in California and smallest in 
Washington. 0 PORE ; Dae EAS 
War Department reports show that during the military evacuation 
period, from March 2 to October 41, 19)2, nonevacuee operators were placed 
on 7,212 evacuated farms, involving 253,392 acres of farm land. This 
represented slightly more than 99 percent of all the farms ad of all the 
AES pene Si eee ae Subject | to. ee at A fel gh ene 


During the eva. cuation ‘périiod ‘tnd, ‘the year: fe aie ‘opproximatély 
9,100 acres weré ‘transferred’ from Japanese to non-Japanese ownenship, and” 
1,300 acres were acquired by” ‘Japanese from. non-Japanese giving a net Bes 
crease of 10. percent ‘in the number and. 11 percent. in: the: acreage of’ 
Japanese ownerships. Present indications are that farm saree ‘by tg lib 
are Sone RULE > but that there are. few acquisitions. : 


. Boctuies: of the present rélocation program of the: “iar Relocations 
Authority and highland prites, it is likely that-land: will continue to be- 
transferred from Japanese to non-Japanese owmership. <ssuming that the 
post-war period will begin sometime near the end of i9h5, post-war land 
holdings of Japanese ‘probably will not exceed 22 or 23 percent. of the total” 
pre-war land sholdings , including leaseholds, or.roughly 55,000 to '60, 000 
acreg.of farm Iand, about 0, Lh. percent ‘of el, the -land “in fotme within ig 
Boat Coast evaousted area.’ ; Birla BERET SCID ae eR, 
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THE JAPANESE ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
Japanese Immigration 


= il smuent there Was considerable migration of..persons.of.isiatic... 

origin to the Pacific Coast during the last half of the 19th Century, few 
Japanesel/ arrived “URETL after 1685, when ‘the Japanesé sImperial government. 
senctioned’ the ‘emigration “6f “its people principally as contract workers 
for Hawagian. sugar plantations. . Because’ of’ emigration restrictions imposed 
by the Japanese government before 1885, early Japanese entrants: consisted 
largely. of shipwrecked ‘sailors, ‘occasional stoqwaways on foreign vessels, 
and casual sojourner's who came: ¢ and went In 1670 and 1880, the total United 
States: Jaeponese' ‘population amounted to- ‘only SS and the réspectivelyee/-the 
subsequent legalizatj on, of labor eni gration by. the. Japanese: government, the 
enactment of the Chinese Exclusion Aet in, 1862 ;restricting Chinese immi-. 
gration to the tInitea States, the local demand for low-cost labor, and 
axctivities~ of'-emi crabion-agencies’ stimulated Japanese’ immigration. Even 
throughout the ecor. omic depression of the 1890" a, the United States . ., 
Japanese population. increased to 2),,326 persons in 1900. Of this number, 
ar 3 were~the n in-Caléfornia, pod pa andere Ean; ‘(table aie i 

“In the. following’ ined economic, conditions in this country. Seeare 
much more favorable to. inéreased imi gration. Consequently, by 1910, the 
number of Japanese -in-comtinental United States rose"to 72,157; with57, 704 
in California, “iashington, and Oregon. In spite of restrictive measures 
Fee to discourage immigration to this country, the United States 

Japanese population continued to increase steadily, until it reached a maxi- 

mum of 138,83) persons in 1930. In 19li0, however, it dropped to Sea 
with-t12 7995 in HR Se WaT AREVO ‘arid. sib naa vEte 

sMast | of the. aaelp Japanese eri eke ame - ees from their home 
country. Later, when the Japanese government discouraged emigration. . 
directly TO | continental United States many Japanesé ' re-omigrated from 
Hawoil, Chety 2s epee aoa we the ee nee 
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1/ The term "Japanese" ‘asuused..in. thiis.report.refers..to 211 persons ‘of 
+ \panese, ancestry ; including. both Bk ien., Japanese and -.merican citizens, 
‘of Japanese ‘ancestry. , : 
ve Congress, House,’ Select Committee Investigating Natiowal Defense 
a Migration. National Defense liigration; Fourth Interim Report... (H. Rpt. 
ele). 7ith Gongs, od Sess., Pursuant to H. Res. 14, .. Resolution to 
Tnguire Further into the Interstate litgration of Citizens... Findings 
‘And Recommendations en bv.cuationr of snemy liens and Others from Pro- 
ee Military Zones, May 19\c 
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Table 1.- Distribution of Japanese population in the United 
i States, by decades, 1890-1940. - 


FaiReao AIOL aps 40, GkooO rit Sa bean dag, 1910 

oa : Number ;Percent: Number ;Percent; Number ; Percent 
California ot sb pT eF WP iSG phgioeO, LSdc rales ne Lk 5356 - 5703 

, Washington tine FOOe LOPES: SORT Y eRe dees vroke eho nT V a Ge -. 
Oregon. a Ws 25.6) the heirs Pes Lis LQ. Boze: ds 418 | eT * 
Three-State totals : 1,532 75.1 : 16,269. 75-1: ey, 703. TG ,8 
Will sobher:Gtates.- tei, «8074 seltsQue iy -69057 > Bled go si ees 1 
VacSe totalig o% «xe greer@pO3Q62000)-#-4 2b. 526-0000. 72,157 Pre aa 
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imerican-born S\poreetecaet |) benteadteell C6 bom: 
Foreign-born ‘3 . 23039 .100,0°;° °24,,057°. 98.9 3 67,055 93.8 


és 1929 "S950 of caper a etQhie 
Mi . . § Number :Porsents dumber :Percent ; ‘Number.’ s Widmer 
Eatae a aks . : 
California e971 7952 ¢ bie 4 97 1156 ! ib oes 63, 717 738 
Washington pr wPp F387 aS eprae LP pBshe oR LBM “WA Ls65 11.5 
Oregon : “Ryl5h 4e Ts eo 958° : 3s 63 sikh 402 
$ 


Three-State totels + 93,190 — Bie + » 926,261 = BA, 6; 12. 353 88.5 
All other States, “+ 17,520 . 1548 Cas as a ‘ub, 2a. 11.5 


: ; papa re & HOG tah 4} 
Us Sy totals ¢ 111,010 100,60: + 128 9s 100.0.:.126,9h7. - Aras 
aids alice!) Sik fas apts omg 350" fe! 2.4" 79,642 6647 
Foreign-born - 815338 7303-2 ee 90'45- 2s MT, am biG 3 
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Sources Bureau of the Census. 
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SOURCE: BUREAU OF THE 
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JAPANESE POPULATION 


CALIFORNIA WASHINGTON AND OREGON 
1940 


LOCATED BY MINOR CIVIL DIVISIONS 


INCLUDES BOTH AMERICAN- AND FOREIGN-BORN PERSONS 


CENSUS 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS !0 PERSONS 


POPULATION IN CONCENTRATED AREAS 


INDICATED BY NUMBER 


LARGER FIGURES INDICATE NUMBER OF PERSONS WITHIN EACH COUNTY 


PORTION WEST OF DASHED LINE REPRESENTS EVACUATED AREA 


STATE AMERICAN-BORN FOREIGN-BORN TOTALS 
CALIFORNIA 60, 148 


33,569 Sse 
WASHINGTON 8,882 5,683 14,565 
OREGON 2,454 1,617 4,071 

TOTALS 71,484 40,869 [2.953 
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Restiiotive Measures 
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-The accelerated Japanese migration to this: country during the period 


“from 1900 to 1908 created considerable anti-Japanese. agitation, which was 


expressed in organized campal eng. sponsoring measures designed to limit this 
migration. Restrictive measures enacted and employed are described in the 
following excerpt: 

"When tHe arrival of: Japanese immigrants began to stir up reaction 
in the cities of California; the Japanese government was responsive to the 
feeling and attempted to a asonra ee emigration of their subjects to the 
continental United States. They were, however, permitted to emigrate to the 
Islands, to Canada, and to Mexico, and after their arrival at these places, 
the Japanese: government no longer had cantrol over them., ‘Thereupon they 
remigrated to the United States. It was not until Fe oruary,, 1907 that the 
immigration: laws of the United States were amended so ag to permit control 
over this class.of immigrant. This amendment gave the President of the 
United States the-right to refuse entry to aliens bearing passports to other 
countries or insular possessions of this. country: if he were satisfied that 
the bearers of these passports were attempting to enter continental territory 
to ther detriment’ of labor conditions... On. March wie 1907, President Roosevelt 
took action under this law and refused admission to skilled and unskilled 
Japanese and Korean laborers attempting to enter LARA States after having 
received passports to Mexico, Canada, and Haweit.--After--the promulgation, 
of this order, the Japanese government agreed not to issue passports to 
their laborer ; subjects for emigration to either- continental United. States, 
or Hawaii. This agreement remained in effect until’ superseded by the immi- 
gration law of Lg9eh,, which absolutely excludes Orientals."2 


Population Distribution * 


According to” the Us S.~Census,” 126,97 persons of Japanese ancestry, 
less than one-tenth of one percent of the.total United States population, 


" resided within contifiental United States in-19h0....0f this number, 112,353 


persons were’ in the Pacific Coast States and distributed as 514 OWS pT 


“in Galifornia, 14,565 in Washington; and 4,071 in Oregon (table 1). Almost 


two-thirds of these persons were native-born citizens of the United States. 
Within these three States, this population was largely concentrated in or 
near the edpe of large, urban. cehters of Los, Angeles, San. Diego,: San Francisco 
Bay Region, Portland, Tacoma, and Seattle; in -the Yakima and Hood River 
farming areas of the Pacific ‘Northwest; and in the coastal and central 
valleys of California (fig. 1). 


ag} 


3/ Puller, V. The Supply of Agricultural Lapor as a Factor in the Evolution 
pe Farm Organization in California. In U. S. Congress, Senate, Committee 
on Education.and Lapor, Violations of Free Speeoh-and Rights of Labor. 
Hearings. :.76 Cong: 3d Sesss, Pt. 5h, Agricultural Labor in California, 

pe 19829. Weahin| gton, as Ge ete 
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Military Evacuation 

-.’ Shortly-after the outbreak of hostilities between. the United States 
and Japan on.December 7, 1941, authorities charged with the military security 
of the Pacific’ Coast. became concerned about. the large number of persons of 
Japanese ancestry residing along and near’the western coast. Consequently, 
in order to permit efficient and unhampered military operations:in this region, 
the Commanding General, Western Defense Command and Fourth Army, acting under 
Executive Order of. the President, issued a public proclamation on March 2, 
1942, excluding all persons of Japanese ancestry from designated military 
areas . 


As a result of this and subsequent proclamations and exclusion orders, 
114,222 persons of Japanese ancestry moved from their established residences 
in all of. California and the western portions of Washington and Oregon during 
the period from March 2 to October 31, 1942 (table 2 and fig. 1). Of this 
number, 109,391. persons were evacuated directly by the military authorities 
sand placed in 10 relocation centers, Het 31 migrated voluntarily from the 
Vest. Coast into the interior Seaton : ey 


Table ae i iatese levdecmes or. migrated pe the: West. Selsey 
met » March e. to Ostober ahs el Que 


Statie of origin : ears ah denragee/°3 oe Totals 
‘ Number 9° - c2u.: Number.» “<3 Number 
Califomia Ng i QALY BGae 2 Lodi cadeORade 96 ,988 
Washington ‘ 12,892 — 499 13,391 
Oregon : Bi faia is $0 "O82 ON 3,843 
Totals Mane = i re vA bales hee ead he Ps 


e . ey ee ite er I eT ee ER Pe é a = : a Ser 
V/ net total number of persons. mi grating voluntarily from evacuated: areas 
before evacuation and. who did nok return to, a center before Qctober 31,. 


19h, ps 


8 oe ade Department: Pinal Report: Japanesé Evacuation from the _ 
spond WestCoast, 1942.” pp. 462-8, Washington, D.C. U.S, Govt. 


During their relatively long period of residence within the western 
evacuated area, these..persons lad.acquired. considerable. interests in-many 
sa ald property, ‘including agricultural: land. . | eat ah aot 


L/ War bore Final Report; pi aa et from the West Coast, 
igh2. pp.» 353- 300: “Washington, D. eI Ue. Ss Govt. Print, Ores T9HS « 


“” 


Although the Army's evacuation program sneluded the ‘southern part of 
Arizona, this area is not included in this study because of the rela- 
tively ran Jepanese-operated farms involved. 
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| Parm Acquisition, beri, sey vein, 

The initia: tenure statnid of ‘the Japanésé imal grant penal was ett 
of farm” laborer’.:' He’ usally: workéd urider the diréétion of Japanese "bosses," 
individuais "who more or ‘lesd controlled the disposition of, the working 
forces under their Leadership."5/ These Japanese "bosses" organized labor . 
groups ‘and bargained with farmers in supplying laborers on &, wage or contract 
basis. ‘Owing to the ‘convenience of ‘recruiting workers on a group basis, 
and tothe adaptability and reliability of the Japanese as.farm workers, 
these leaders: ‘of Japanesé labor groups readily became. recognized by farmer 
employers as a dependable Source ‘of farm labor. As. the Japanese farm | 
laborers, however, gained proficiency in farming, operations, they soon 
aspired to the more désirablé status of farm operator, which offered greater | 
economic and social stability and independence. "The contractor system 
which prevailed in the farming regions of the west coast created circum+ 
stances favorable to the transition from wage earner to farm owvmer or tenant. 
Enterprising Japanese bosses, with a ready supply of manpower. at their dis- 
posal and an*intimete knowledge of the operating problems.in any given, region, 
were in @ position. to indice the farmers with whom t ey negotiated to lease 
holdings’ to then under different forms of tenure."©/ Landowners, particu-. 
larly those who leased to eligible Japanese on a share basis, found renting 
to Japanese: profitable. This was due to the Japanese tenants! skill and 
diligence in farming operations which resulted in higher yields, with conse- 
quent greater financial return to the landlords. Leasing also simplified, the 
labor problem, because the Japanesé tenants' previous experience as "bosses" 
gave them an advantage in obtaining the large working forces needed during 
peak labor seasons. "A consequence of this. arrangement was that.as a number ~ 
of farms ina locality were leased to Japanese, these tenants secured a : 
monopoly of the most efficient. Japanese, laborers, . and other. farmers experir. 
enced* “difficulty in getting. good” Japanese farm apes for, themselves. - wen 
COO, then ,' were eager fase eles ta ‘the Japaneses! hye eh 


we 


ites 


Another feature which’ ‘encouraged this transition rye: fern. Brett erica 
to farm operator was the rided for little or no capital of their own by re- 
liable Japanese operating under certain forms of. tenancy. dn some AE TENSE 8 » 
the landlord furnished all of the. farming equipment. in other CASES, . 
processing companies and commission merchants advanced part or. all.-of the 
operating capital, taking for security a. ‘lien onthe crops. -In years when: 
competition’ among, shippers was unusually Keon, the shippers would lease lend 
themselves sia order that they might, sublease to desirable Japanese operators 
with whom they could negotiate marketing agreements. Another common prac- 
tice which simplified financial ‘problems. of Japanese. operators was the | 
forming of partnerships, among themselves. In this. way, through hard: work, 
industry, and shrewd bargaining, many. Japanese. farmers proceeded upward eone 
the "africultural ladder” from farm laborer. to. .sharecropper and. tenant,: and: 
some to ultimate farm ownérship. 


ne ee RR ee RRR ENS SEE RRR SEES AE ee RRR RS REE SSR REE ASRS RR ST ARR RRS 
5/ U. S. Congress, House, Select Committee Investigating National Defense 


Migration, op. cit., pe 67. 
6/ Toids, te 69. 
7/ Ibid., pe 69. 
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Although, in 190, 5 percent of the-Japanese workers in the three 
States were employed in agriculture, farm operation by persons of Japanese 
ancestry has always been limited to relatively small proportions of the total 
number of farms and of the total farm acreage in California, Washington, 
and Oregon. In 1910, Japanese operated 2,215 farms ‘and 113,27 acres of 
farm land, which represented 1.2 percent of all of the farms and 0,2 per 
cent of all of the land ‘in farnis in these three States (tables 3 and h)e 
During the following decade, Japanese increased: their’ ‘farm operation to 
6,075 farms and an all-time high of 394,696 acres of farm land. This repre- 
sented 2.6 percent of all of the farms and (.7 percent of all of the land 
in farms for 1920. These proportions were the highest for any recorded year 
for the three States combined. . Both.the mamber of farms and the farm 
acreage operated by Japanese dropped considerably in 1930, then increased 
again to 6,118 farms e~d 258,07) acres of farm land in: igho. These farms 
were walied at $72,600,000 in 194.0 and represented approximately 2 percent 
of the total nibs interests of the.three States (tables 8 and Ah ~ 


In tthe Pacific. doaen States, most of the jepeties farming pote Te 
have always..been in California, and the least in Onegon. In 190, 8 per- 
cent of the farms and 88 percent of the land operated by Japanese were in 
California. The highest proportions of the total number of. farms and of all 
the land in all farms operated by Japanese, 4.9 and 0.7 percent respectively, 
were algo jn California (tables 4 and.1®). Most of the Japanese farming 
activitres were concentrated in the intensive farming areas of: southern 
California, the great Central Valley, and the central coastal region of 
California; the Seattle, Tacoma, and Yakima areas of “BSRUREEON ‘and the: 
Portland and Hood River’ regions of Oregon (fiw 2). a 


The’ size’ of fi ahervemanentned hens in Caisorete jashimetens “ind 
Oregon has alweys been saan laaist > smaller than that of all farms. In. — 
1910, the: average size of Japanese-operated farms in the. three States 
amounted to 51 acres. of land, whereas.that of all farms was 270 acres (habis® 
eae 19ho, the average sizeof Japanese-operated farms decreased to L229 
acres of land; that of all farms to 241 acres. In Washington, Japanese- 
operated farms averaged. 29: atres; in California and Oregon: they were about 
See aes larger, bene ig lu, and Mes acres respect neh Yas 


Pringipal farming enterprises ‘favored we the Japanese were truck, 
fruit, berries,: grapes, nursery stock, and some. poultry,’ in various combina- 
tions. Japanese farm. operators were most vrominent:in the growing of the 
intensively cultivated. crops of vegetables and berries. The production of 
these crops by Japanese-farmers has been. estimated at.about one-third of 
the total..acres.ge grovn,. . The proportional production’ by Japanese farmers, of 
some of the individua. crops like strawberries, celery, snap beans,: peppers, 
cauliflower, and spinach ranged from 50.to 95 percent of the total. The 
vegetable, berry, ond nursery enterprises were usually quite small and 
located in and near the outskirts of large urban. centers. ' These art farms 
were operated almost entirely by use of farm Semis labor. “3 
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BIGURE 2 


JAPANESE -OPERATED 
FARMS 


CALIFORNIA WASHINGTON AND OREGON 
1940 


LOCATED BY MINOR CIVIL DIVISIONS 


INCLUDES FARMS OPERATED BY BOTH 
AMERICAN- AND FOREIGN-BORN PERSONS 


Scale in Miles 
20 40 60 


SOURCE: BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 5 FARMS 
FARMS IN CONCENTRATED AREAS 
LARGER FIGURES 


INDICATED BY NUMBER 
INDICATE NUMBER OF FARMS WITHIN EACH COUNTY 


PORTION WEST OF DASHED LINE REPRESENTS EVACUATED AREA 


TENURE OF FARM OPERATORS 


TENURE NUMBER PERCENT 


iS56) 
6.1 
4.3 
70.0 
6118 100.0 


FULL-OWNERS 1197 
PART-OWNERS 378 
MANAGERS 261 
TENANTS 4282 
TOTALS 


(FOR COUNTY NAMES, NUMBER OF 
OWNER- AND TENANT-OPERATED FARMS, 
AND PERCENTAGE TENANCY, BY 
COUNTIES, SEE FIGURES 3, 4, AND 5) 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
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" Table 30° Ssparidad-ope rdted farms and farm acreage in California, 
Washington, and-Oregon, by decades, IGLO“TGOs 


Stat Cigig seo ‘ 1930 ne 
. t Ka arms : Land ; Farms ; Land ¢: Farms ; band ; Farms Land 
¢ Tunber™ Acres; Number Acres : Number Acres 3: wither? Acres 


California’ : 1,616 99,2543 5,182 361, bbs 34956. 191,27: 5,135 226,094 
Washington’ t 316 9,412: : 699 . 25,340:. wee le 5036: 706 20,326 


Oregon nae Porites pected: mech edie Spaa tin ye iene, 11,654 
Three-Stete’,; | mph Altern: 
total eee ite orks 6,075 394,696: 4,744 212,06: 6,118 * 255 ,07k 


SE aanETEEEERREEEE EEE ceeee 


« 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Table hve Proportion of ’all farms and all land’in farms operated 
by Japanese in Galiforriia, Washington, and-Oregon, 
by decades, 191¢-19h0. : 


, ! ae : ‘1920 : 1940 aS OW GLO 
State. fA oe rere leaMey err Tat sendy Ate s 4 Pe TER: All etAll land 
: farms sin farms;:farms :in farms:farms :in farms:farms sin farms 


ao _ Percent es Percent : Percent : Percent 
California : SEage gies! ty 38 1523 “p SEga" N°" .65 999387 Ory Tae 
Washington : 0.56 0.08 © : 1,05' O61S 0, 7h 0,09: OFboMt, "EOare 
Oregon Papal ys pals: O02 0sH5 5 O06 4 Osho Ose. £0.85 1 "Oe 06 
ro Pane aoa . ; Perens ace 
All thrée ; vs apeaindy ott: pen : Bhs 
States — °": 1,16 Peni nee On Oe yt Lee ee Gece, Wels 


waa 


Source: Bureau of the Censuse 
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Siege In: gerieral, Japanese operators farmed their land-more .intensively 

. than other flarm-operators. This is indicated, in.part,. by the much higher 
.. proportion, 716 percent, of the gross farm acreage classified as cropland 
harvested on Japanése-. erated farins , than the 20 percent for all farms 
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Peateccathtd Go Ste The “Alien Land Laws 


As Long. as the. Tabinn se remained in the Wa. § ze labor class, agitation 
against them. arose largely from nonfarm SrOUPS.' ‘This movement developed 
primarily from “fear of competition from so-called’ cheap ‘tabor" and from | 
inherent: local prejudices against any "foreign. element." Farmer-employers, 
on the: other. hand, welcomed, for economic _Feasons, : activities or conditions 
-which provided. them-with.a source. of cheap. labor readily available for .. 
irregular périods and requiring little or no responsibility on their, part. 
For this reason, unrestrained Japanese immigration was, for a while, con- 
sidered desirable by this latter group. 


The gradual transition of the tenure status of the Japanese from 
laborer to farm operator, however, tended to change the farmers! attitude. 
The Japanese farm labor groups hired through their Japanese "bosses" had 
originally been a convenient source of dependable and cheap farm labor. 

As the Japanese became farm operators, however, the farm labor pool was re- 
duced accordingly. Furthermore, since these new operators utilized most of 
the remaining available Japanees labor force on their own farms, a labor 
shortage resulted for non-Japanese farmers. Thus, the Japanese gradually 
changed: from a convenient: source of! manpower to active competitors for 
farm labor, farm land, and sci Read markets. 


ud 
rie Serer as 


4. For these and other: reasons y sufficient pressure “was. ‘eventually 
cnéated to securé the enactment in the various’ Western States of legisla- 
tien Aimiting Japanese rights” to eertain economic benefit’s. derived from the 
‘use of land. Califor aia enacted. the first. alien land law ; in“1913.°° Essen- 
tially, this first law provided that "the Japanese iivsht lease and’ occupy 

houses and; shops , or lease- land’ for residential and commercial purposes; 
‘that ,-in' addition, they, might lease agricultural lands for,a maximum:of 3 
wears’, Lands : already: owned or,‘acquired, in the, future im, satisfaction of 
existing liens, might’ be retdinéd; but could’ not bé bequeathed to heirs 
~under a citizenship’ disability, though proceeds from sale: of the lands: 
.would ‘be turned: over :to, such hgirs. Corporations, a majority of whose ‘men- 
bers -were-alicnus ineligible to. citizenship or. a majority of whose issued 
capital stock was owned by such aliens, Likewise, came BLADEN the provisions. 
of the law."8/ CUS: Hae : reeks Sina Seep iets 


This law was amended in 1920 and eared times thereafter to restrict 
further the rights of those aliens who were ineligible to citizenship to 
benefits derived from the use of agricultural land, including the abolishment 
of the farm leasing provision. In 1921 and 19243, the States of Washington 
and Oregon enacted alien land laws, the general provisions of which were 
very similar to those of the amended California law. In general, the alien 


8/ tplds pos rier ree | 


ee 
: 
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land laws of the three States up ts the ‘time of nilitdty evacuation, with 
reference to owner ship of agricultural land, may be py summarized as 
follows: 


Se Anil) Nigh ® y Pg at Bes «- 


(1) In all three States ineligible aliens cannot own any interest 
in agricultural land by purchase. | 


x 
au 


(2) In all three States, they can tales by inheritance. In California 
and Oregon, they can inherit proceeds from sale of land but not the land 
itself; in Washinzcon, the land itself for | a per pos of not more than 16 
years. 


(3) In each State, they can foreclose mortgages in good faith and 
collect debts bona fide. In California and Oregon they must dispose of 
the land, so taken, within 2 years; in Washington, within 3 years. 


(4) In all three States, the Asiatic alien's title to land is de- 
feasible only by the State and is good against all individuals. 


(5) In Washington and Oregon, ownérship of land or an interest 
therein by the Asiacic alien indiréctly through ¢ a Gatbeng yLon is restricted. 
In California, it is prohibited. : ; 


(6) In all three States, the American-born Asiatic child has the 
right to own land. Sut in California and in washington, if the alien parent 
pays for the land, the burden is on him’ to prdqve that the transaction was 
in good faith. . 


as r soe n WO 


(7) In all three States, the laws ‘are not retroactive, and titles 
acquired and vested prior ui ad coption of os, part sioular POPPA ETON, are not 
ys) ate G r 
affected. 


Farm Tenure. ° ee es 


In terms of prop ortion of number of all farms,“ Japanese farm owner- 
ship in the Pacific Coast States was not very significant in 1940. The 
1,575 farms classified by the U. S. Census as owned by persons of Japanese 
ancestry in California, washington, and Oregon represented ‘:siightly more 
than one-half of 1e percent of the total number of farms in the three 
States (table 5). 


The proportion of farms owned by Japanese operators -in all three 

States combined amounted to 26 percent of all Jasanese-operated farms. The 

proportion of Japanese owner-opéerated f arms in each of the three States was 
ave highest in Oregon with 36 percent, as compared with 25 and 26 percent 
for septal tk and washington, bedpeotively. 

9/ tea: liears, B. G.. Re sident Orientals on the a -ican ‘ican Pacific Coast: Their 
connie and Economi¢ Shabus » “pps Lofm-lofe Benes Ill.| University 
Chicazo Press. yet cee 
United States Department of the inter ar, War Reldeatibn Authority, Office 


of the Solicitor. Opinions Numbers 86,'81, and 82, jAnalyses of Alien 
Land Laws of California, :Jashington, and Creson, as They affect Persons of 


Japanese ancestry.| 7, Ld, 6 ppe, mimeo. Washington, ae 
Se oeaee heen senaneenenenemnnmeneneniaamenmaaieneemmnteeneienmennes 
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Ownership of farms, including part-owned pang sto/ by persons of 
Japanese ancestry in California, Jashingtm, and Oregon increased from 250 
farms in 1910 to 1,575 farms in 1940. In 1910, farm omership by persons 
of, Japanese ancestry represented 11 percent of all Japanese-operated farms 
and 9.13 percent of a1] farms in the three States, In 19li0, it increased 


to 26 percent of all Japanese-operated farms and o. 57 percent of all farms 
(table 5). | 


During the period from 1910 to 1940, California's proportion of the 
three-State total number of farms owed by persons of Japanese ancestry 
dropped from 93 to 82 percent; that for Washington: increased from almost 0 
to le percent; that for Oregon remained almost constant at about. 6 percent. 


Fresno and Sacramento counties in California had more farms owne d by 
per sons of Japanese ancestry than any other count y (fig. a). 


The majority of Japanese farmers in the three States have always been 
tenants. In 190, 70 percent were tenants, as comprired with only 19 percent 
of all Pasmhe tp (table 6). The highest proportion of Japanese tenant- 
operated farms was in Washington nd the lowést in Oregon, 72 and 63 per- 
cent respectively. There was considerable variation, between pining 
the proportion of tenancy of Japané se-operated farts, ranging from none to 
160 percent (figs. i, and 5). In counties with very small numbers of 
_ Japanese-oper ated farms, however, the extremely high snd low figures are 
not very significant. 


Table 6.- Percentage of Japanese farms and of ail 
farms that were operated by tenants, 
Californic, Oregon, ond Washington, 190. 


yo) Jon 2" percentage tenancy 
Stare i 1 BOTT Tapanese Yar &; a 
“tO.” +t) eogo voper ated! farmsiia sno - Al forme 
eter eee see ete SeOLe eer 19.1 
igh aces gilay ieapidlellns St abel (aN ak yeti L7LF 
Oregon Be Se Sh 64,2 : 1ea2 


a5 yh three. St es ; : . i . Fs ib : 
States’! ! 2 * DS OT OGO OMS Ag SW HOT MLS 


Sources. Bureau of the Census. 
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10/ Part-owned farms are those in which the operators own a part and rent 
from others the rest of the lnnd they operate. 
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From.1910 to 19L0, the. propertion of Japanese farmers in the, three 
States who were tenants decreased almost 17 percent. The largest propor- 
tionate decrease occusced in Washington wheré all but h of 316 were tenants 
in 1910 fables 12 and 13). 


in these three States there is normally a relationship between 
amount of ten ancy and general type of farming in the various areas. For’ 
example, there is less tenancy in Puleide farming areas like Hood River 
County, Oreg., than:in truck- and field-croprproducing areas such as 
Imperial.Valley, Galif. There.is evidence that this rela tionship ‘wag 
also true of Jd xpanese farmers. . - In general, there was less tenancy in 
counties where they produced considerable fruit, grapes, and other perens 
nial crops, than where they pros ae mostly vobetablbs and othér annual 
CrOpse: 4 : 


As int acer previous y, Japanese farmers usually startéd at the 
bottom of the soecalled "agricultural ladder" os farm laborers, worked 
their way upward to farm tenancy 2, ond, then advanced, perhaps, to farm 
ownership. Even under ,ideal-conditions, this method of attaining farm 
ownership status requires quite . long period of time, for ~the reason that 
a person must work many years as a farm laborer and tenant in order to earn” 
and accumulate -sufficient.capital with which to buy and equip a farms 
The high proportion of farm tenancy, of Japanese-operated furms may be indica- 
tive, therefore, of a period of residence of Jopanese farmers. sufficiently 
long to permit considerable tenancy, tut yet too short to enablé much farm 
ownership by farmers of Japanese ancestry. 


Although doubt has been expressed. concerning the rehl effectiveness 
of the alien land laws, the forces which effectuated these measures may 
have served to make eligible persons’ of Japanese ancestry hesitant about 
acquiring too permanent a tenure status, particularly ownership of farm 
land, in arcas where local attitudes were not very favorable. “Becalise of 
this uneasiness, these persons way Havé“preferred a land tenure which 
would permit them:to move on-short.notice if necessary. For somewhat the 
same reason, most of them purposély may have’ becomes ‘proficient in «a ‘type 
of agriculture that requires a minimun of capital investment for permanent 
farm structures and perennial CYOPS . Although the restrictive’ measures 
may have directly or indirectly achieved the primary objectives of their 
sponsors ih preveriting extensive’ farm owmership by persons of Japanese 
ancestry, they may have also served to estavlish in its stead an unstable 
tenure pattern associated with some of the undesirable features inherent 
in short-term leasing, insecurity. of land occupancy, and, high, tenant 
mobility. 
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FIGURE 3 


JAPANESE-OWNED FARMS 
(Includes Part-owned Farms) 
CALIFORNIA WASHINGTON AND OREGON 
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Figures indicate number of farms 
within each county. County areas 
without numbers are those within 
which no Japanese -operated farms 


were reported. Portion west of the 
dotted line represents the 
evacuated area, 
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, DESEOe Te TO OF JAPANESE FARMING INTERESTS 


svephihbnel During Evacuation 
PTR ELIE E Soe 2 le a ae a Cee ee 


The military evacuation of Japenese farmers from the. West oaiet , 
evacuated area, which consisted of all of California and the western portions 
of Washington and Oregon (figs. 1, 2) 3, 4, and 5), raised a serious prob- 
lem because of the possibility of distupting the agricultural economy of 
that region by an abrupt removal of several tnougand established farm opera~ 
‘torse In order to insure uninterrupted performance of farming operations 
on Japanese-operated farns and to provide maximum protection to growing 


». crops, then considered vital in the successful prosecution of tne war, 


Japanese farming interests were analyzed with a view of accomplishing the 
intended evacuation soni maximiun expediency and a minimum of sib loss. 


"At the request ae awe Commanding General transmitted to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by the assistant Secretary of war, the Farm Security 
Administration was’ named as the designee of the Department of. agriculture 


in its evacuation operations participation. ° 


"accordingly, on March 15th, the Farm Security, idministration, through 
its Coast Regional Director, was authorized and directed to.institute and 
administer an appropriate program. The program outlined was one designed 
to secure the continued operation of Japanese agricultural lands and assure 


A eke equitable disposition of vapanese farming interests. wl ay 


‘field or: Hidhd) tins babain rane ; wohei Ste of agents stationed 
“at. service ‘center's Ideated throughout, the evacuated area. Their duties 
were to register’ and obtain information about farms of Japanese subject to 
evacuation, and to find suitable nonevacuee farm operators to take them 
Over. Considerable publicity was given the evacustion program in order to 
inform the evacuses and the general public concerning the agricultural 
aspects of evacuation and to induce substitute farm operators to take over 
the farms as ‘they were relinquished. by the CVACUOES « 

To furth ner encourage the taking over of evacuees by nonevacuese 

operators, special shortstern agricultural production erédit for’ general 
operating expenses was provided to otherwise ° éligiole substitutes..farm opera-~ 
torse ‘In eddation, ‘& special negotiations unit was sstablished to handle 
transactions involving the consolidation of small specialized evaguee farms 
into larger farm eriterprises... In some instances, corporations were organ- 


226d and spensoréd by local Leaders, “agricultural cooperative proups, 


associations, ‘thd-resa - estate..companics to acquire and manage these consoli- 


dated farm holdings.’ Financial assistance was provided for this -purpose 


“t 


also when necessary. 

By the end of the “Lie ENN period, substitute operators had been 
‘obtained for real. forms; involving. 253,392 acres. of farn land and repre- 
senting. slightly mor 6 than 99 percent of the 7,280 rons And 255,504 acres 


registered as subdject to relinquishnent (table 1h.) de, 


11/ War Department. Op. cits, pDpe “37; 1386, 
T2/ Ibid., pp. 136-1hh. 
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Following the completion, during the military evacuation, of this 
phase of the farm protection plan by the Farm Security Administration, fur- 
ther responsibility for prdblems connected with farn property was delegated 
to the Evacuee Property Division of the War’ Réloéation “Luthority, the agency 
now authorized to assist evacuees in the BENE ROMER ROA, dieponel of their 
properties... j ee EAs 

ae ss : ‘ Pr a SLE eS eg Ms 
Qvmership Transfers During and After Evacuation 

The transfer of operation-and management of evacuee farming interests: . 

in most.cases involved negotiation, reassignment, or-.cancellation of leases, 


rather than actual transfer of ownership .title from evacuees to nénevacueés. -- 


But the evacuation program also stimulated transfers ‘of ownership of farm. 
properties from evacuees: to nonevacuees, ‘largely because’ of future uncer> 
GOINCLes Te cing ath evAacueese 

io survey of. farm. 1 property ovmer ships: recorded by persons’ of Japanese: 
ancestry: in 18 principal-Japanese.popnlated counties.within the’ evacuated 
areas of California, Washington, and, Oregon’ hos recently been made by the 
ivacuee Property Division, War Relocation juthority. These counties include 
about 8Q percent of all of the Jspanese flarm ownership interests. in the 
West Coast evacuated area. This survey reveals: that on March 1,: 1942 there 
were, within. the Vjest-Coast evacuated ares,,.approximately ‘2,390 Japanese 
Beer cia Wenn Lipa omprising, «bout. 71,000 acres of. agricultural land ©" 
valued at gel 000,000. Most of this property, between, 85. and 90 :percent, 
was in California. In terms of a1] land in farms, Japanese ownership 
within.the evacuated area. then. represented about. G.lo percent.» By States, 
2G represented about two-tenths, of. ene percent. of all. land.in farms, in 
Califqrnia,.and less than one-tenth of one percent of that in each of the 
Washington and Oregon. evacuated Aras . . 


48 individuals, Liane eter did not control large acreages -~ 
of agricultural land. 4s previously stated, the size of Japanese- 
operated farms in 1940 averaged only 2 acres. Individual ownership fe 
(the total amount of land owned by a Japanese individual, group of indi- 
viduals, or organization.on March 1, 19lj2) were even smaller, as they 

averaged only 41 acres. per unit for ie entire, West.Coast evacuated area. 
&lmost.nine-tenths:of these. ownership units. were smaller, than 50 acres, 
and about, two-thirds contained less, than 40 acres., Ownership units were » 
slightly larger in California than. in. either the, Washington or Oregon 


sll agricultural land of one acre or more recorded in the name a ee 
Japanese indivicwsl, group of indi ividuals, or preecieee ooo oe in. 
contiguous or nor one Lguous parcels located outside or inside of in= 
corporated urban centers, is considered an ownership. Because this 
section deals with recorded agricultural ownerships, the definition. and 
characteristics of which are “not ‘ comparable to those of. "farms" as de-= 
fined™ ‘by the U. S.° Bureau of the Cens us, the figures presented herein 
will: obyiodsly differ. somewhd t fron ‘those based on data from the 

Bureau of the SHEE 


ee gen iny “ ee ee oa a ot, ee ec cy vet ee ee CAC = RG 
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evacuated areas. The smallest units were jn Washington, where they 
averaged, eae 48 acres, and almost rine-tenths were smaller than 4f) acres 
(table 15).. 


During the-period.of military evacuation, which extended from March 


2 to October 31, 1942; about 11 -percent..of- the. owmerships.involving 8 per- 


cent of the acreage, were ‘transferred from Japanese. to.non-Japanese (table 


' 7), +R thé ‘same time ; eek %.nercent-of. the. Japanase,ownerships and 2 


percent of the.acréage, were transferred from non-Japanese to Japanese. 
The net result Was & SEY Tans of about 8 percent in the number of Japanese 
omnershipg and 6 percent in'the acreage. .Thus, by October Dany 19h2, 

Fa parie se agricultural. tand ownership interests in the West Coast evacuated 
area. dropped’ to.about 2,100 ovwnerships comprising about 66, GOO « acres fe 
agricultural land. Ee Ly ks ey eee ee eee 

- In’ California and in Oregon, transfers of agricultural land owmer- 
ships from Japanése to‘non-Jepanese.exceeded considerably those from non- 
Japanese to Japanese. “In Washington, the reverse was true, by a slight 
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During the year" followings evacuation, transfers from Japanese to 
non-Japanese were equivalent to slightly more: than 2 percent of the March 
1,. 192 SREB EEN and to almost 5 percent: of the agricultural land (table 
The Teansfers.from non-Japanese to Japanese during this yearly .period 
were negligible. The net decrease of Japanese ownership intérest in -agri- 
cultural ‘property forthe entire period .of ce: months. was about 11 percent. 

‘as : ee 

In all three States, most of the transfers Were “recorded during 
the first several months of the evacuation period. There were periods of 
Little or no activity immediately before and after the final date ‘of evacu- 
ation, followed by a resumption of ‘transfers in 1913. The uncertainty of 
future dévelopments in nations at war and -the:desire to liquidate property 
into ready Ga sift for emergency use were undoubtedly strong motives for 
disnosal of propei . at the beginning when evacuation measures were being 

formulated and publicized. Acquisition of property by Japanese as indicated 


by ‘recorded dastr PUMONES ». varticularly during the early part of the evacua- 


a 


tion period, may have’ been stimulated by settlement of business affairs 
before leaving, such as the payment and ‘termination of land purchase con- 


‘tracts and other liens and outstanding obligations. The periods of in- 


activity immediately prior to and after the final evacuation date may have 
been due' to difficulty of evacuees in negotiating business transactions 
while moving first, into Army Assembly Yenters, and later, into WRA 
Relocation Centers. ..The slight increase in activity during 19h3 may be 


. due in part to the efforts of the Evacuee Property Division 6f the War 


Relocation Authority; which wis by that time: well ostablished to assist in 
handling of evacuce’ property transactions, and also to the fact that most 
evacuees by that time had become settled in the Relocation Centers, and 


" were again able ‘to divert some attention to their property. 
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Table 7.s- Transfers of farm land between Japanese and non= 
Japanese in the West Coast evacuated srea during 
tné eva cuat ion chats big during the following 


year. i 
Transfer pertod . -, Owner ships ‘:oAersage’ ..i° J Value 
aia oe ———— 
os Number : Acres} A. Dollars 
$ shui t 
Japanese- -owmed farm property, _ : ee ; : oe 
March 1, 1942. mele By 909.0 hte) 71,000" 0.4) 21,000,000 
Evacucation period: March D, : Percentemc: )» Percent! 4 Percent 
“TOM® to October & soe? . 
19yu2e to October 41, Tene 3 3 $ 
Pi MP AR ey. 2 EES 
Transfers from Japanese to none ;: : eras 
Japanese : 11.0 3 79 2 Gel 
Transfers from non-Japanese to. : || sath al | sag cabee f 
. Japanese Se eet Vee 1 $ el : Laeriyes Lely 
fee ’ ‘ oe er trrmnrmrrenen spermine 
Net transfer of farm property. $ : : 
from Japanese to non-Japanese  :, SPIRE C: a 
during evacuation pex ical : eres ls 6.1 : ToT. 
Japane seated farm prop erty, “Rite Sy oamaPaee, ot Oct ip ; 
November 1, 1 Ps % bop ge ws ahh Dow! 2 2 
za om es 3 gh2 : P 4 ol 92 oD Jed 
November 1, 19:2 to October 31,  ; : : 
iKS IG; i ish Oh, Bes. wdltaom: 15:2 
Transfers from Japanese to + in aaa ee. Tt 
non-Japanese . On ta toes simian 2bieQ mod are aD 
ae | Gi. Me ae: $1 ey ) 
Transfers from non Japan nese to. s ats | : 
Japanese PRs 2 : PORE oles 55 Ooi diye dyeca Fook chbatl 
Net transfer of Pete Tansee agit ts eed “Wve yan’ A 
from Japenese to non-Javanese ot, _ larity si hg ty a, pen atigg Mee ay 
casera bee Sh Rly + eee Seep Se aE Coney =e Greeny emery ene rep: SBME Pose Rong is Sioa anid 2M dn BR eA ly Aid lal le els Sa 
Japanese-owned farm scenes? yea te, ae : nae 
November 1, 19)3. : BQeFiieeve be 89450 : 80.5 


——- 
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Sources Computed from.results of a survey by the Property Survey Seotion, 
‘Evacuee Prop erty Division, War Relocation Authority, of recorded 
owner ships, in 16 princi pal Japanese populated. counties in } 
California, iashington, and Oregon,. repre esenting approximately 80 
percent, of abl Japanese agricu.tural land omership interests in 
these States. 
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The survey of Japanese-owned recorded property is being continued 
by the Evacuee Property Division of the War Relocation Authority. Recent 
figures for transfers'recorded during the latter part of 1943 and most of 
‘194 in four of the original 13 counties surveyed and in several additional 
counties indicate that. farm property transfer’s from Jadpane se’ to non-Japanese 
are continuing. Probable reasons for this continued activity are the 
influence of the pre sent relocation’ program of the’ War Relocation Authority | 
and current high land: prices. As evacuees become permanently -relocated in 
the interior States, they may be inclined to dispose of their prewar 
property es ‘on the West Coast. 


aay : ' “PROBABLE POST-WAR PARK HOLDINGS 


It has been walneed out Yate ey though Japanese pre-war ner dadiade 
land holdings in the West Coast evacuated area amounted to about a auarter 
of a million acres, their holdings were very minor relative to total agri- 
culture in the area, except for certain speciakized crops. Furthermore, 
about 70 percerit of their holdings were leases: Another 3 or l percent 
were Japanese manager-operated farms of non-Japanese owners. During the 
military evacuation, practically all leaseholds were transferred to non- 
Jdpanese. Becduse most: heages ‘were. short-term:and many of the longer-term 
leases were carceled or-reassiged during evacuation, it is likely that 
little, if any}; ofthe leasehold interests of former Japanese tenants will 
be carried over into the postwar period. ; 


The principal remaining: interest of the- Henao in agricultural » 
land within thé West Coast evacuated area, therefore, will be that retained 
through their éwnerships, which amounted to about 27 percent of their total 
pre-war holdings. About 1] percent of their pre-war ownerships were trans- 
ferred to non-Japanese owner ship dur ing the evacuation and the year immedi- 
ately Oe, and such transfer is continuing. The present relocation 
program of the'War Relocation Authority and the current high land prices 
are likely to encourage continued transfer of farm property for the duration 
of the war because as evacuees become permanently relocated in communities 
within the interior States, they. will be inclined to take advantage of. 
present land prices to dispose of. their holdings. Taking these factors 
into consideration, and assuming that the post-war period will begin some- 
time near the end of 195, it is unlikely that the prebarya post-war. land 
holdings of Japanese in the West Coast evacuated area will exeeed- 80 or 
85 percent of the pre-war ownership interests or about e2 or:234.-percent of 
the total pre-war land holdings, incl uding leaseholds. This will amount to 
roughly 5 55,000 or 60,000 acres S farm land, or about Oli percent of all 
of a land int Boe TAME « =¢ Otel “tune 
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Table 8.- Comparison; i doodle ‘of 1 Sener ges ~operated | farms with’. 


all farms in Califomia, Sep tata and Oregon, 1920~ fae i 
19L,0 te j ba a ise ween ¢ * 
Item, SYisois, GRP as b is LBA co: Say ROMO 
Number of farms =." ipa 2h, ingly, "aeie 261,735. 2 7 276,173 
Japanese-operated. pee hs dh agen re oe, at Yon vy Seed, Ply pe ne oe, 218 
Percent 2 Dorel Sos. lt Regia Lol 2eRi 
All land in farms (acres) © ty '4,/56,153,000°s >. 60,526,000 : 63,691,000 
Japane se-operated : 39,698 : "B12" 06], : 258,07) 
Peroont CARS SOR Tiger 7 ty wrekoMgley! eal Fi. O64 
Cropland hidewbatea (acres) ee ee é So hor. bald ome 12,929,900 * 
ee ania ae a: bea ite egien Uy 1G), Posy Oey" ‘195 »306 
Pertents “Siti, | ee Th. SRA EHS blots Mey, - de 2 : 
Value of. pers asthe veh : phdgd Leos: " ie witha isk a tie 
buildings) (dollars): : a ly3669,009,000 ; 4,824,000,d00 : Fr) te oce ;c00. 
Japanese=-aqperated . ig an: hog ,090 2 93, 090,000 Shearer 725 600 3000 © 
Per cent: “4 Bee siocepca!. att 1.9 us Okt. has 2 
2 g ‘ tes i; : : at : a ; 
Value of buildings Posehn ae) : ay on. de ae url; 000 
Japanese-operated 2. ge: Ths ete > £. F016 , 900 23 - 9,086,900 
Percent. mee: : a tae Ty “: eat ee 1,0 git? , the soo Lely 
Value of farm implements rie mn; cm 2 hvape tea Le Sart | sea i ee 
and-machinery (dollars) ety r/ : -'22B,839,000°:, 2 233 016,00 
Oh sons ce cael ae ogee Lyf ae,  Ygh@l .000 33 A “6 sehen 
Peroent porta: ent Ty berets, pid real A Aa eds te ABA 
Sa AS Ge a a Wa) ae? LEO) Be ih le 
Average size of all Pawmsy! gun ye hove whe Wt Cao’ “aw apd ty 
Japanoss-bper retSt 2 HE PA PGO Ole, Saag 9, be a Bee. Tae ey 
Cropland harvested (average i: -., oe SA ae Tae FL 20° Tey 
acreage per farm) oe a Lf. ey SS ay: i 2. L6.8 
Japanese-operated eteotiar gt graeme shy 1 PGs 41.9 
Avereige value of all farms . f yard wT hee hao Jip - 4 a 
(dollars) : 19,999 = hk 18,131 : 11,717 
Japane se-operated : 2,28 ; 19, GULLS sti ae G7 


RY dompereuie data not available. 


Source; Bureau of the Census. Also war Department. Final Report; 
Japanese Evacuation from the West Coast, 192. De HUoe 
Washington, De G. Us Ss» GOVterrint. Off. 194. 
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Table 9.- Comparison by States of Japanese-overated farms with all 
farms in Califomia, “Jashington, and Greens 1946 


All three 


‘tem i Galifornia , Washington : Ore gon ates 
Farms (number) : 132,058: 81,566: 61,829: 2765173 
Japanese-operated : 5,145; 706: 277: Geils 
Percent ! : 309: ener Oks eee 
All land im farms (acres) +: -30,524,32h: 15,181,815: 17,986,307: 63,691, L: 
Japanese-operated Bim, | (226,00): 20,326; 11,65: 258,07 
Percent pt (14 peieiet fy Of: Ouie Ools Delt 
Cropland harvested (acres) s  16;534,562: 3,569,803: 2,824,316: (12,928,681 
Jepanese-overaited “3 17h, ghe: 12 ,0u6: 8,318: 195,506 
Percent : . Sel? O43 CoA a..5 
Value of farms (land and , ; : Ny : 
buildings) i(dollars) £2,166 152,918: 593 , 366, Wi 2:76, 817,351: .236, 636 47 
Japanese-operated et ©5178, 572: hb, 513, 75978 6,37 20541 174,041 795n 
~ si ite tetae | ; : H 
Value of buildings(dollars): 319579 9056:15),520,146:1 Ub alis, 583: . 649,473 5775 
Japane se-operated : 7 5568,459: 1,099,505: his, 395: 9,086 359 
Percent : 2.0: ie]: Gels teu 
Value of farm-impléments. ;: | : ge MAE : 
and machinery (dollars). : - 122,337,109: 56,101,147: 1,607,932; 233, one, 188 
Japansse-operated : 5 910,41: 1 PAGS. Ain dD Qe RL GB. baw 1ai9h 326, 600 
Percent : OB heeds L302. 7 MeBs {i fy i 2.9 
average size ‘of, ‘all. farms : : a ae 
(acres) : 230.13 185.93 290.9: 230.6 
Japanese-operated : 1.0: 28.8: hie al “9? 62 
Cropland harvested (arene ee: : ie a od : 
} = { 4 t } rd 
acreaze per! fern): : LiQedss CP we eee US5e7: L648 
Japaness-operated — ie Zhel: Lv el: 40.0: 149 
Average value ofall ‘farms : Ge oa a : ce i 
(dol Llars) “i 16,331: TeeGls fg thes lly 7ew 
Japanese-operated : 12,810: 6,110: 9,197: 11,872 


Scurce: Bureau of the Census. 
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Table. le Farms: and: farin acreage transferred from levacuee to: 
noneyacuee farm operator: during nilitary evacuation 


: in the West Coast evacuated area, 1912. , 
:Régistéred: ie te sRegistered: to 
tate *. 3 farms. : Transferred : acreage (3; Transferred 


: Number : Number |; ‘Percent’; Acres , ;:  :Acres ; Percent 


California + 6,08, +; 6,062 +! 9966 : 223,257: 221,74: 9943 
Washington + + 630 %:: * 78, : eS : 18,072: 175674 2 9788! 
: alias a 8 eat : 
Seeder 766 8. 366.72 1,0  13,97K AZS9TH rs 100.05 
ieee 7 as. ee be oe ee: eh : 
ee ee ee ee rae ee 
All three ; ot AR ONG ir aoe ; ) 
States : 7 #280 (§ pete Get eye gs cho, 90s +) <55j559e =: 99 «4 
eo ae) he 431 eh aaenane } : 


Source: “War Department. Final - Report: Japanese Evacuation from the 
‘West Coast, 19l2,.p. ilk, . Washington, De Ce Uy oe Gerte 
NUR Se SR Oe ECE esas : 
Print. OFF. 193. 
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